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HIGH CLASS TECHNICAL TOOLS, MACHINES AND EQUIPMENT 
AS SUPPLIED TO TECHNICAL SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


May we please quote for your requirements? 
INDIVIDUAL ITEMS OR COMPLETE EQUIPMENTS 


Every tool fully tested 
and guaranteed 


Illustrated Technical Lists sent free on request 
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HOBART 


KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 
is Standard with 
Educational Authorities 
throughout the country 




















HOBART KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 
FOR SCHOOL MEAL SERVICES 
comprises 
POTATO PEELERS 
3 sizes, 5 modeis 


MIXERS 


20, 30, 40, 50, 60 qt. sizes 
GRAVITY FEED SLICERS 
DISH WASHERS 
FOOD PREPARATION MACHINES 


* 


For details apply to 
SCHOOL MEAL SERVICE DEPT. 


The Hobart Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 


Hobart Corner, New Southgate, London, N.11. 
Telephone : ENTerprise 1212 


Divisiona! Offices and Service Depots at : 


BELFAST Belfast 45770 
BIRMINGHAM Midland 1518/9 
BRISTOL Bristol 20208 
CARDIFF Cardiff 30546 
DUBLIN Dublin 77212 
GLASGOW Shettleston 3471/2 
LEEDS Leeds 27665 
LIVERPOOL Royal 3254 
MANCHESTER ; Ardwick 1169 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE Low Fell 7-5279 
NOTTINGHAM Nottingham 8477! 











ee amusing 
appearance 


“Fluor acid air is procured by dissolving the earthy sub- 
stance called fluor in vitriolic acid. 

This kind of air extinguishes a candle and, like vitriolic air, 
one incasure of it saturates two of alkaline air. It is peculiar to this 
kind of air to dissolve glass when it is hot. 

it seems to consist of a peculiar acid vapour, united to the 
strong substance of the fluor; for water being admitted to it absorbs 
the acid vapour, and the stony substance is deposited. By this means 
it exhibits an amusing appearance, whether water be admitted to a 
glass jar previously filled with that air, or the bubbles of air be admitted, 
as they are formed, to a quantity of water resting on mercury.” 





So, in 1797, Joseph Priestley described his early 
observations on hydrofluoric acid to students at the New 
College in Hackney, and recorded them under the title of 
Heads of Lectures on a Course of Experimental Philosophy. 
Today, using fluor acid air dissolved in aqua destillata, and 
costly vessels of silver and platinum, B.D.H. chemists make 
vast quantities of a great variety of fluorides of high purity, 
free from all stony substances, for which the B.D.H. sales 
departments will happily quote for deliveries by the pound, 
the cwt. or the ton. 

Such fluorides are used industrially for all sorts of 
purposes from increasing the light transmitting properties of 
lenses to aiding the production of atomic energy. 
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CHEMICALS 
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B.D.H. LABORATORY CHEMICALS GROUP 
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Tests have shown that when children use 
VERITH | N Verithin Coloured Pencils their work is 
neater and more accurate. Surprising? Not 
Cncou (d g es really. Children enjoy using Verithin and 
so take a greater pride in doing their work. 
neatness and You will find that Verithin pencils are 
Accuracy 







an economy in the long run. The specially 
compact lead has greater durability; leads 
wear down very slowly and points are hard 
to snap. Verithin pencils never smudge. 
Work stays clear and clean from year to 
year. Why not introduce them? Obtainabdle 
from your usual Educational supplier. 





25 vivid colours VERITHIN 


COLOURED PENCILS 


EAGLE PENCIL CO ASHLEY RD TOTTENHAM NI7 
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The Finest...by a long chalk! 


When it comes to Chalks and Crayons only the best 

is good enough—that’s why teachers all over the country always 
insist on Bedford and Britannia Chalks and Finart and Freart 
Crayons—they are so much better. 





He If you would like to try any of the COSMIC CRAYON COMPANY LIMITED 


range of fine products please write for a 
FREE sample to : 











Dept. S.G.C., Furnival House, 14-18, High Holborn, London, W.C.| 
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“IT soon found the answer to this one”’ 


COMPARE THESE COSTS AND PROTEIN CONTENTS 


Usual Requirements : 


It’s the sort of problem that crops up every day for a School 
Catering Officer. I have to find the answer. Unfortunately, 
algebraic formulae are no use—they don’t give the answer 
So I cribbed a bit and called in Symington’s Representative. 
He told me about Symington’s Custard-Mix, and when we 
started using it, the children started asking for more ! That’s 
quite a compliment. With some cooks, custard used to vary 
Sometimes it was lumpy, sometimes smooth. But now— it’s 
always creamy smooth, and children love it. They love it 
with steamed puddings, all kinds of fruit, pies, and by itself. 
And the cooks love it—too. For Symington’s is a complete 
Custard-Mix. Why do 7 love it ? Because it’s less than half 
the piice of plain custard. That’s how I solved my 
problem—you can solve yours in the same way with 
Symington’s Custard-Mix! 


8 x 7-lb. bags of plain custard powder at 101/4 per cwt. #2. 10.8 


Milk at §/- per gallon £37. 10.0 
Sugar at 7d. for each galion a. 7.6 
Total cost B44. 8.2 


The Symington’s Way: 
3 cwt. of Symington’s Custard-Mix in 7-lb. bags at 8/2 


NO MILK! NO SUGAR! £19. 12.0 
Saving £24. 16. 2 
Custard Powder and fresh milk per pint Symington’s Custard-Mix per pint 
Protein 19.3 gms. soe 204 gms. 
Mineral matter, phosphates, etc. 4.1 gms. | ..... ~ 8.0 gms 
Carbohydrates. 52.0 gms.+-added sugar ‘ 96.0 gms 


Fat ts 21,6 gms. | .......... Less than 0.2 gms. 


SYMINGTON’S Complete Custard-Mix 


W. Symington & Co. Ltd., Market Harborough, Leicestershire. Est. 1827 
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Education Commemoration Stamps 


By K. NORMAN, 


Last year the energetic postal administration of the 
United States of America placed on record a tribute 
to the American school teachers in the form of a special 
new stamp issue. 

The German Democratic Republic also authorized 
for release another stamp to mark the 175th anniversary 


of the birth of Friedrich Frobel, the German pioneer in | 


child education, particularly noted as the founder of 
the “‘ Kindergarten.” 

A follower of the theories propounded by the Swiss 
educational reformer, Pestalozzi, but advancing them, 
he established the first Kindergarten at Blankengurg in 
1837. He also instituted training courses for women 
teachers. 

The United States, very conscious of its educational 
accomplishments and responsibilities, has displayed 
evidence of this on a number of national stamp pro- 
ductions, particularly in connection with institutions of 
learning. 

Men and women who have achieved fame 
educationists in 1940 were honoured in the series of 
commemoration stamps dedicated to publicising Famous 
Americans. 

A one cent stamp, issued in March that year bore the 
likeness of Horace Mann (1796-1859), who, though 
initially trained as a lawyer, gave up his career in that 
quarter, to become Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education. He established the first normal 
school in America, at Lexington. 

Living between 1802 and 1887, Mark Hopkins, who 
figured on the 2 cents stamp, also distributed in March, 
1940, became President of William’s College, Williams- 
town, Massachusetts, from 1836 to 1872. He lectured 
on Moral Philosophy. He had originally graduated 
from William’s College in 1824, and was an ordained 
Congregational preacher for thirty years, in addition to 
maintaining his educational activities. 

The third American ‘“ Educator”’ honoured in the 
series, Charles William Eliot, figured on the 3 cents. 
stamp. He was both educationist and publicist. 
was President of Harvard, at Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
the oldest centre of higher learning in the United States, 
from 1869 to 1909. Eliot, born in 1834, studied 
chemistry and educational matters in Europe, introduc- 
ing them eventually to Harvard, from which they were 


as 





| stamps put out by Switzerland over the years. 
He 


introduced to other American colleges. Charles W. 
Eliot died in 1926. 

Reformer, teacher and philantropist, Frances Eliza- 
beth Willard, (1839-1896) was the subject of the 5 cents., 
March, 1940, stamp. . President of the Women’s College, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, in 1871, 
she eventually became President of the World Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union. When she was postally 
recognised in 1940, the design took as its motif a portrait 
of her as a young woman, and was one that had long been 
hung in schools throughout the country. Frances 
Willard was for a time Professor of Esthetics. 

From janitor to teacher could well have been the 
theme of the story of Brooker Taliaferro Washington 
(1856-1916), the noted American Negro, whose picture 
was shown on the 10 cents. issue of April, 1940, from the 
U.S.A. He was one-time janitor at the Hampton, 
Virginia Normal and Agricultural Institute, while in 
1881 he organized and became the first President of the 
Negro Normal School, at Tuskagee, in Alabama, the 
chief source of industrial training for negroes in America. 
He did much in the way of providing educational 
facilities for the coloured folk of America. 

Fittingly, in April, 1956, the American post office 
struck a new 3 cents. stamp to celebrate the centenary 
of Booker T. Washington’s birth. The design identified 
the old log cabin in which he was born a slave on a 
plantation at Hales Ford, in Franklin County, Virginia. 

One other practical form by which the sale of stamps 
can further educational organization was demonstrated 
by the South American Republic of Venezuela. For some 
years from 1879, many of its stamps carried the 
inscription, ‘‘ Escuelas,’’ signifying ‘ Schools.’’ A large 


| percentage of the money derived from the stamps went 


towards financing public school instruction throughout 
the country. 

Several times Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi, the Swiss 
education pioneer, writer and philantropist, figured on 
The first, 
in 1927, in the centenary year of his death, was in the 


| popular “ Children’s Fund” stamps, produced on an 


annual basis. 

Of the four stamps, two designs characterised 
Pestalozzi himself, a third portrayed a forsaken child 
and an orphan at a Pestalozzi school. 
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Education Commemoration Stamps 


By K. NORMAN. 


Last year the energetic postal administration of the 
United States of America placed on record a tribute 


to the American school teachers in the form of a special | 
| beth Willard, (1839-1896) was the subject of the 5 cents., 


new stamp issue. 

The German Democratic Republic also authorized 
for release another stamp to mark the 175th anniversary 
of the birth of Friedrich Frobel, the German pioneer in 
child education, particularly noted as the founder of 
the “‘ Kindergarten.” 

A follower of the theories propounded by the Swiss 
educational reformer, Pestalozzi, but advancing them, 
he established the first Kindergarten at Blankengurg in 


1837. He also instituted training courses for women | 


teachers. 

The United States, very conscious of its educational 
accomplishments and responsibilities, has displayed 
evidence of this on a number of national stamp pro- 
ductions, particularly in connection with institutions of 
learning. 

Men and women who have achieved fame as 
educationists in 1940 were honoured in the series of 
commemoration stamps dedicated to publicising Famous 
Americans. 

A one cent stamp, issued in March that year bore the 
likeness of Horace Mann (1796-1859), who, though 
initially trained as a lawyer, gave up his career in that 
quarter, to become Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education. He established the first normal 
school in America, at Lexington. 

Living between 1802 and 1887, Mark Hopkins, who 
figured on the 2 cents stamp, also distributed in March, 


1940, became President of William’s College, Williams- | 


town, Massachusetts, from 1836 to 1872. He lectured 
on Moral Philosophy. He had originally graduated 
from William’s College in 1824, and was an ordained 
Congregational preacher for thirty years, in addition to 
maintaining his educational activities. 

The third American “ Educator’’ honoured in the 
series, Charles William Eliot, figured on the 3 cents. 


stamp. He was both educationist and publicist. He | 
| popular “ Children’s Fund” stamps, produced on an 


was President of Harvard, at Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
the oldest centre of higher learning in the United States, 
from 1869 to 1909. Eliot, born in 1834, studied 
chemistry and educational matters in Europe, introduc- 
ing them eventually to Harvard, from which they were 


introduced to other American colleges. Charles W. 


| Eliot died in 1926. 





Reformer, teacher and philantropist, Frances Eliza- 


March, 1940, stamp. . President of the Women’s College, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, in 1871, 
she eventually became President of the World Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union. When she was postally 
recognised in 1940, the design took as its motif a portrait 
of her as a young woman, and was one that had long been 
hung in schools throughout the country. Frances 
Willard was for a time Professor of Esthetics. 

From janitor to teacher could well have been the 
theme of the story of Brooker Taliaferro Washington 
(1856-1916), the noted American Negro, whose picture 
was shown on the 10 cents. issue of April, 1940, from the 
U.S.A. He was one-time janitor at the Hampton, 
Virginia Normal and Agricultural Institute, while in 
1881 he organized and became the first President of the 
Negro Normal School, at Tuskagee, in Alabama, the 
chief source of industrial training for negroes in America. 
He did much in the way of providing educational 
facilities for the coloured folk of America. 

Fittingly, in April, 1956, the American post office 
struck a new 3 cents. stamp to celebrate the centenary 
of Booker T. Washington’s birth. The design identified 
the old log cabin in which he was born a slave on a 
plantation at Hales Ford, in Franklin County, Virginia. 

One other practical form by which the sale of stamps 
can further educationai organization was demonstrated 
by the South American Republic of Venezuela. For some 
years from 1879, many of its stamps carried the 
inscription, ‘‘ Escuelas,”’ signifying ‘‘ Schools.” A large 
percentage of the money derived from the stamps went 
towards financing public school instruction throughout 
the country. 

Several times Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi, the Swiss 


| education pioneer, writer and philantropist, figured on 


| stamps put out by Switzerland over the years. 


The first, 
in 1927, in the centenary year of his death, was in the 


annual basis. 

Of the four stamps, two designs characterised 
Pestalozzi himself, a third portrayed a forsaken child 
and an orphan at a Pestalozzi school. 
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Pestalozzi advocated education for children along 
revolutionary lines and from 1755 to 1825 he sought to 
provide educational activities for children, particularly 
those in poorer circumstances. He spent a fortune on 
children’s education and sent many teachers to countries 
in other parts of the world, to explain his theories. 

The second tribute to Pestalozzi occurred in January, 
1946, when the Swiss authorities circulated a single 
stamp; bearing his portrait, on the occasion of the 
200th anniversary of his birth. 

Meanwhile, Switzerland in recent years has included 
premiums on its ‘“ National Fete "’ stamps in the interests 
of educational advancement. In 1943, for example, 
part of the proceeds from such an issue augmented a 
Youth Vocational Training Fund, while in 1947, money 
was thereby raised for an Anti-Cancer Fund and for 
the provision of Professional Education for Invalids. 

Four stamps comprised an issue made by the Dutch 
possession of Surinam in 1938, in connection with the 
75th anniversary of the liberation of slaves in Surinam 
and for the Paramaribo Girls’ School Fund. The 
designs distinguishing this issue were a motif representing 
“* Emancipation * and a typical Surinam schoolgirl. 

Well-conceived aerial views of different State schools 
appeared on four attractive stamps issued by Guatemala 
in 1951. On sale from October, the stamps carried 
pictures of the ultra-modern school buildings, as examples 
of educational provisions in the Central American 
republic. 

Similarly, in 1955, the Moroccan “ Solidarity Fund ”’ 
sequence pursued an interesting educational format. 
One of the four stamps pictured a young Moroccan 
student in school ; others showing French and Moroccan 
school children; and views of the Muslim School at 
Camp-Boulhaut and the Moulay Idriss College at Fez. 

In May of 1955, Bulgaria provided a special stamp 
printing for the celebrations marking the 1,100th 
anniversary of the Slavo-Bulgarian Alphabet. Seven 
stamps were used, these representing related scenes. 

One showed St. Cyril and St. Methodius, authors of the 
Slavo-Bulgarian or Cyrillic alphabet system; another 
portrayed St. Paissi of Hylendar, working on the Slavo- 
Bulgarian system in 1762; the first Bulgarian printery 
of Nicholas Karastoyanov was also displayed. 

In addition, Christo Botev, a revolutionary and poet, 
was featured, while Ivan Vasov, the Bulgarian national 
poet, was who a teacher and became Minister for 
Education in 1890, was typified. Dimitr Blagoev, 
founder of scientific socialism in Bulgaria; and the 
building of the State Polygraphy Institute in Sofia, 
concluded the issue. 

Established on a national basis in 1886, the Albanian 
Schools were recognised postally in a ‘‘ 70th anniversary” 
observance in February, 1956. In two designs, one of 
these depicted a representative school building, and the 
other included portraits of three national education 
reformers, namely P.Sotiri, P. N. Luarasi and N. Naci. 

The Fifth Annual Conference of the World Confedera- 
tion of Organizations ui the Teaching Profession, to give 
it the Filipino appellation, was commemorated by the 
Philippine Republic in August, 1956. To coincide with 
the meeting at Manila, a previously-issued stamp of 
1952 was provided with an inscription: ‘“W.C.O.P.T. 
Conference, Manila, 1956,” and re-issued. 





Problems of Technical Education 


In a recent talk on this subject in a B.B.C. programme 
Major General C. Lloyd, Director of the City and Guilds 
Institute, said he thought there were two main problems. 

“‘ First,”” he said, “is the education in scientific and 
technical matters of the ordinary citizen, if I may use 
this term without giving offence. Asa scientist the thing 
which struck me forcibly about the launching of the first 
satellite was the shock—and in many cases quite 
unnecessary suffering—that it obviously caused to 
countless people. This should never have been and 
must not happen again with any other great technical 
achievement. We've known for many years a good deal 
about the kind of world the scientist and technologist 
are producing and we can predict quite accurately the 
shape of things to come. We must ensure that our 
educational system is adjusted to give to all our people 
a sufficient knowledge of these things to enable them to 
understand what is now happening and is likely to happen 
and to control the use that we make of the developments. 
This has been the failure of our education in the past and 
it is producing the same dichotomy between technical 
and, say, classical education as there is between things 
sacred and secular and from which, as we all know, 
we suffer so much in our society. The second point is 
equally important but from a different point of view. 
It is the education of those directly involved as tech- 
nologists and technicians and scientists. Clearly, if we 
are to survive, we must produce such people sufficient 
both in quality and quantity to meet the challenge of 
our age and of our competitors. I am myself convinced 
that in many fields we are quite superb, but we seem to 
lack a coherent approach to technical education as an 
integral anid vital part of our social pattern. Asa nation, 
therefore, we have to devote unremitting effort to the 
production of technicians and technologists without, of 
course, sacrificing either the things of the spirit or our 
great heritage of culture. It isjust this that my Institute 
is trying to do with considerable emphasis on the 
technician and the craftsman.” 

Asked about developments Major General Lloyd said 
the best answer he could give was to say that at the end 
of the war in 1945 they had about 30,000 candidates 
coming forward annually for their many qualifications. 
Last year, this rose to the staggering figure of 127,000 
to which could be added another 20,000 from the related 
work which they did in the field of secondary education 
through a body called the Associated Examining Board ; 
and not only was there this staggering rise in people 
coming forward for qualifications but the number of 
subjects also shows a similar rate of increase. 





School Visits to Exhibition Galleries 

The Exhibition Galleries of the Commonwealth 
Institute, which have been closed since March for 
reorganization necessitated by the demolition of the 
East Galleries, were re-opened for visiting school parties 
on May 2ist. 

Space has been found for all the exhibits in alternative 
accommodation within the building, and the opportunity 
has been taken for brightening and, where possible, 
improving the re-arranged displays. 

All the former facilities for School Reception and 
Gallery Les:ons will be available. 
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Education in New South Wales 


For the first time in the history of the State, says the 
annual report of the New South Wales (Australia) 
Minister of Public Instruction, school enrolments 
reached 500,000. 

In the last ten years, the number of pupils enrolled 
in public schools has increased by almost 50 per cent. 
The census of school pupils in 1945 showed that there 
were 338,868 pupils in departmental schools in that year, 
whereas 496,550 pupils were enrolled in August, 1955. 
The continued increase in the number of pupils is also 
emphasized by the increase of almost 22,000 since 
August, 1954. At the same time as the public schools 
have had to cater for increased enrolments, the number 
of subsidized schools and the pupils attending them have 
continued to decline. In 1935, the peak year for 
enrolments in subsidized schools, there were over 6,000 
pupils in attendance but by 1945 this tally had decreased 
to 244 schools and 1,808 pupils. In 1955 there were 
only thirty-six subsidised schools in operation and these 
catered for 289 pupils, compared with 336 in 1954. 

The expenditure over the ten years has risen from 
£6,600,000 to almost £35,000,000 while the cost per 
pupil has increased almost fourfold in the same period— 
from £19 13s. 5d. in 1945 to {72 17s. 9d. in 1955. In 
the past twelve months alone the cost per pupil has risen 
by £8 13s. 3d., which is higher than any increase since 
1952. An analysis of how the funds were spent shows 
that salaries and allowances accounted for 64 per cent., 
buildings and sites 22? per cent., administration and 
inspection 3} per cent., conveyance and milk 3 per cent. 
each, and other items 4 per cent. 


School Libraries. 

The sum of £19,000 was allotted for establishing and 
maintaining school libraries during the financial year 
1955-56, and the major part of this will be expended on 
the subsidy of 8s. in the pound payable on the purchase 
of school library books. The library needs of small rural 
schools have been supplied by the box circulating 
libraries and central reference libraries which are 
maintained by grant. During the year, {1,500 was spent 
on these services. The Correspondence School library 
was similarly maintained, and an amount of {400 was 
spent on this centre. 


Visual Education. 

During the year greater progress was made than ever 
before in the provision of projection equipment by 
Parents and Citizens’ Associations and of film materials 
by the Visual Education Centre. The number of film 
strip projectors increased from 1,483 to 1,841 and the 
number of Parents and Citizens’ Associations which have 
subsidised purchases of 16-millimetre motion film 
projectors increased from 761 to 834. Although sub- 
sidies to encourage the purchase of machines continue 
to be paid, the chiet contribution ot the Department ot 
Education to the use of visual aids in schools is by the 
provision of film. ; 





Mr. Geoffrey Lioyd, Minister of Education, has 
informed local education authorities that while the price 
of potatoes remains high he expects their use to be 
limited in school dinners, and the meals to be 
supplemented with suitable substitutes, guidance about 
which has been given to authorities. 











Urgent Need to Train More 
Apprentices 


A call for action now to implement the recommenda- 
tions of the Carr Committee report ‘‘ Training for Skill ”’ 
was made by the Hon. Richard Wood, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service when he gave the opening address at the annual 
conference of the National Association of Youth 
Employment Officers at Brighton. 

‘The Carr report,”” Mr. Wood said, ‘‘ could be the 
basis of an important advance for industry: but a 
report is not action, and it is action, based on the report, 
which is now urgently necessary. 

‘The shortage of skilled workers in British Industry 
is likely to worsen if nothing is done. In the next few 


| years, with the extra number of school leavers, we have 


not only a challenge, but also a fortunate chance to make 
good our deficiencies of skilled manpower. 

‘Most of the Report’s recommendations call for 
action by each individual industry ; but there was one 
exemption, the proposal that there should be a National 
Apprenticeship Council. I am glad to say that the 
National Joint Advisory Council has already given 
thought to this recommendation, and the proposal is 
being considered by the British Employers’ Confedera- 
tion, the Trades Union Congress and the Boards of the 
Nationalised Industries. I am hopeful that, when we 
have pooled all our ideas on this subject, a proposal to 
set up a Council, which will be of lasting value, will be 
agreed.”’ 
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Psychological Approach to Teaching 


By Proressor W. C. OLSON 


The theory that a child should be seen and not heard 
is outdated; it ‘‘ conflicts with the development of 
creative expression in art, music, literature, science, 
industry and business,’’ says Professor W. C. Olson, of 
Michigan University, in a report specially commissioned 
by Unesco on the psychological aspects of primary school 
teaching.—‘‘ Psychological Foundations of the Curri- 
culum ’’ (H.M.S.O., 5s.). 

Professor Olson, Professor of Education and Psycho- 
logy, and Dean of the School of Education at Michigan, 
emphasizes that if children are inhibited and restrained 
by adults they are likely to suffer from a lack of self- 
confidence and an inability to express themselves in 
conversation, public speaking and writing. 

On the subject of reading, Professor Olson says that 
there is no good evidence that attendance at a nursery 
school or kindergarten is going to make a child read 
sooner or better. Time rather than early teaching is 
needed for most school achievements. An ability to 
read is found to run in families. 

‘* Slow developers ’’ in the classroom should be handled 
carefully. ‘‘ Teachers and counsellors may well be 
patient and not make premature decisions about the 
nature of such children,’ he writes. ‘‘ Some of them 
will surprise both investigators and their associates by 
their later and more mature accomplishments.”’ 


** Horror Comics.’’ 


Discounting the apprehension felt in some quarters 
about the potential effect of ‘‘ horror ’’ comics, Professor 
Olson says many people are not too worried about the 
appeal to children of comic books, since they observe 
that as children become more mature many of them 
shift to more wholesome reading experience. Many 
‘‘ extreme "’ claims have been made by those who contend 
that comic books promote undesirable outcomes such as 
illiteracy, unwholesome states of mind and delinquent 
behaviour. But a number of constructive attempts now 
exist to use the appeal of comic books, and their 
techniques, with a better selection of content, and ‘‘ as 
far as actual danger is concerned there is a substantial 
point of view, without consensus among experts, that 
the selection of poor quality comic books is more of a 
symptom than a cause in cases of delinquency.”’ 

Discussing the system of school marking common to 
most schools, Professor Olson warns of the dangers 
inherent in it. Competitive marking has been found to 
promote dishonesty and other undesirable traits in 
children. Instances have come to light of children 
erasing and inserting new markings, or forging their 
parents’ signatures, conveniently “‘ losing ’’ a report or 
lying about the marks they have received. Also bad 
emotional consequences occur when a parent physically 
or verbally punishes a child for a low achievement. 
“ These issues are so real that it is not unknown for a 
number of children to cry at the time the marks are 
distributed,’’ he says, and suggests that the markings of 
pupils should be retained only for domestic use within 
the school, and then filed in the school office and not 





used as a means of reporting progress to the child or the 
parent. 


Radio and Television. 

On the impact of radio and television on boys and girls, 
the Professor says relatively little intense psychological 
study has been given to the matter. In the United 
States the possession of television sets in the home 
increased from 43 per cent. in 1950 to 97 per cent. in 
1955. Elementary pupils are found to spend an average 
of about twenty hours a week in television viewing, 
and high school students approximately fourteen hours. 
Much of the literature on television seems to be concerned 
with. whether or not viewing is harmful or beneficial. 
‘‘ Extreme claims in this connection seems to be supported 
more by personal feelings than by evidence,’’ he writes. 
It is difficult to secure evidence of clear cut educational 
values from audio-visual methods that exceed those of 
competing methods, but “‘ it is clear that motion pictures, 
tapes, slides and other recordings add interest and 
flexibility to the instructional materials available to the 
classroom teacher.”’ 

Surveys of the achievements of pupils in : mall and 
large classes find little regularity between the size of 
classes and the accomplishment of the pupils. It was 
discovered that the pupils in small classes have no 
advantage over those in large classes ‘‘ in acquiring the 
kinds of achievements tested by standarized tests.”’ 
The Professor suggests that there is a great need at the 
moment for research on the ‘‘ unique outcomes that can 
be attributed to membership of small classes.”’ 


Work Study 


In recent years there has been an increasing growth 
of interest in the application of Work Study to many 
different forms of industrial and commercial activity. 
This interest has led to the provision of work study 
courses at many technical colleges and to a demand for 
recognized standards of attainment, especially for work 
study practitioners. The City and Guilds Institute was 
recently approached by the British Productivity Council 
who requested that a scheme of examinations should be 
drawn up for the subject. An exploratory committee 
consisting of representatives of educational and industrial 
interests is now engaged in the task of drafting 
syllabuses. 


3,500 New Classrooms Planned 


Hungary is to build a total of 3,500 new classrooms 
during the next three years, 800 of which will be com- 
pleted by the end of the year. 

The amount of money allocated to general and 
secondary schools is more than £13 million in excess of 
last year, reports the newspaper Népszabadsdg. 

The Ministry of Education has also earmarked {2 
million for improving the quality of school equipment 
and about £2} million will be spent on the education of 
handicapped children. 
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The Russian Education System 


By E. 


Apart from the recent successes which the Soviet 
Union has had in the launching of artificial earth 
satellites and in the development of inter-continental 
ballistic missiles, there have been some important 
advances in other branches of science and engineering, 
which illustrates the progress being made in Soviet 
science. 

Such progress has been achieved through a centralised 
system of scientific and technical research which 
concentrates on problems of importance to the State. 
Moreover, scientific and technical education has been 
rapidly developed in recent years, while special 
emphasis is laid on science throughout a child's general 
education. Thus, children are given a scientific back- 
ground as early as possible. 

All Soviet children living in urban areas start a 
compulsory ten-year education course at the age of 
seven. In rural areas the period is seven years, but is 
now gradually being increased to ten years. There are 
ten grades of education, each covering a year. A school 
year consists of 35 weeks in the lower grades rising to 
38-5 weeks in the higher grades. During the first seven 
years pupils work from nine to ten hours a day and in the 
last three years from ten to twelve hours. They study a 
foreign language for six years, physics and mathematics 
for five years, and chemistry for four years. About 
40 per cent. of the pupils’ time is spent learning 
mathematics and science, while astronomy and calculus 
is taught in their last year at school. In recent years a 
systematic teaching of practical work for production 
purposes has been in force in the secondary schools. 

There are also a number of secondary technical 
schools, which provide seven years general education 
followed by three years training in a specialized subject. 
Afterwards students must have three years’ professional 
experience in a productive enterprise before they are 
allowed to apply for admission to any of the institutes 
for higher education. 

However, plans are in hand for the reorganization of 
the Soviet education system. More emphasis is to be 
placed on state boarding schools, which will educate all 
children from the time they start school until they have 
completed their general education. The aim of these 
schools will be to combine education with productive 
work. Pupils will visit factories, collective farms and so 
forth, and take part in productive work. 

Before students can apply for admission to universities, 
polytechnics and special universities they must pass an 
examination in all the subjects taught during the last 
month at school. They must then take a competitive 
examination, except holders of gold and silver medals 
from secondary schools. Students who have completed 
their military service are given priority in the competition 
for admission. A candidate for admittance to the 
entrance examinations, which consists of papers in the 
Russian language, a foreign language, physics and 
mathematics, must be under thirty-five years old, and 





H. RAWLINGS. 


supply a series of documents concerning his past 
education and employment as well as other particulars 
about himself. These documents are considered by a 
special committee which decide whether he can be 
admitted to the examination. He must also guarantee 
to accept the position offered to him on completion of 
his studies. 

An academic year lasts from nine to ten months, 
which is divided into two half-terms. Examinations are 
held at the end of each term. Full-time students work 
six hours a day for six days a week. Courses last from 
four years for educational workers to five and a half for 
engineering, and six years for medicine. During their 
course, students are allowed to undertake one group of 
research in their specialized subject. Engineering 
students spend between three and eight weeks a year in 
the vacation in industrial concerns. Graduates cannot 
study for a post-graduate degree until they have 
completed their three years of compulsory employment. 

However, the system of part-time education is being 
rapidly developed, and over 40 per cent. of the students 
in higher institutions receive part-time tuition. There 
is no age limit for such students, but other conditions 
are similar to those for full-time students. Courses are 
available only in the student’s own specialized occupation. 
An evening course last ten years, four days a week, and 
four hours a day. On completion of their studies, 
students are given four months paid holidays for 
examination and a thesis. 

In 1956 some 50 million people in the Soviet Union 
were receiving some kind of education. At the end of 
the year 1-25 million graduated from general education 
schools and 97,000 from secondary technical schools and 
higher institutions. Over 700,000 of the 1,857,000 
students at the higher institutions were studying 
engineering. Women comprise 52 per cent. of the 
number receiving further education. 

The U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences is responsibie for 
planning and executing scientific research. It is aided 
by 13 academies of science and directs the work of 163 
large scientific research institutions. It has 145 full 
members and employs over 37,000 scientists. There 
were a total of 2,950 scientific institutions in 1956, most 
of which specialize in some particular branch of science, 
such as agriculture or medicine. 

Nevertheless, despite this emphasis on scientific 
education and research, the Soviet Union is still lacking 
behind the western countries in most branches of 
scientific development. It is only in the fields of physics 
and mathematics that it can compete on equal terms. 
This is because Soviet scientific bodies were prior to 
1953 compelled to concentrate on problems of purely 
national importance. Since then a more liberal approach 
to research has been adopted, but it will be some time 
before the oid methods will be eliminated. The recent 
successes are largely due to the achievements of western 
science and technical development which have benefited 
Soviet scientists. 
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Growing Interest in Education 


“ Education is on the march. It is capturing the 
interest of the public and arousing their support more 
effectively than ever before,’ said Sir Edward Boyle, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Education, 
when he opened the new Martin Building at the 
Loughborough Training College, Leicestershire. 

The appetite for education was becoming keener and 
the demand for it stronger, he said. Educational 
advance created its own momentum. Parents who 
have known a good education themselves want their 
children to have a better one ; they, in their turn, are 
likely to look for better still for their own children. 

Sir Edward said it was not only over a generation 
that the appetite for education can grow. 

“ The sight of fine new schools, the evidence of what 
teachers are doing for children—all these stimulate an 
immediate growth of interest in education among 
people who never valued it sufficiently before,”’ he said. 

“And behind all this there is the background of a 
world in which education is no longer just a prize of high 
value only to individuals ; it was also a possession of 
vital importance to the nation as a whole.’’ In modern 
conditions our future depends upon a high degree of 
knowledge and skill in our people in all walks of life. 

Sir Edward said we could expect education to rise 
rapidly in public esteem, and this should mean a time 
of great opportunity for teachers. They could look 
forward to wider appreciation and wider public support 
for what they were doing in the schools. 

“ We can all remember what our teachers did for us,” 
he said, “ or if we failed to take advantage of what they 
could do, what they might have done for us had we let 
them.” Sir Edward referred to the great opportunities 
teachers had of helping children and influencing them for 
good, by the enthusiasm they brought to their work and 
by the example of their own personality. 

Much was going to be expected of teacher training 
colleges in the future, and students of good quality 
would be needed. It was gratifying, he said, that over 
recent years the standard of entrants to colleges seems 
to have risen. 

Sir Edward also paid tribute to the work done by 
local government in the country. “ People always seem 
able to remember the man in Whitehall, but they 
frequently manage to forget how much of the country’s 
government is done by the man in County Hall.” He 
th t it a pity that the work of local government was 
not ter appreciated and did not attract all the 
attention, support and praise it deserved. The new 
buildings opened by Sir Edward were in commemoration 
of the work of Sir Robert Martin, himself a county 
councillor for nearly fifty years and chairman of the 
Leicestershire county council for over thirty-four years. 





Large contracting need the best brains 
they can get, and it was with this in mind that my company 
started its present training scheme in 1951. But building 
needs more than brains; it needs young men of high 
integrity and personality ; men who look forward to a life 
of adventure, both in the United Kingdom and overseas, 
and men who are not afraid of hard work or of accepting 
responsibility. There is room at the top for trained 
people” said Sir Richard Costain introducing the film 
“A World to Build ” which shows how the trainee enters 
a large firm of building contractors tocomplete his education. 





Film Teaching and the Training 
Colleges 
Joint A.T.C.D.E. /B.F.i. Committee. 

This new Committee, which was set up on the 
initiative of the Association of Teachers in Colleges and 
Departments of Education, arose out of the conference 
on Film Appreciation and the Training Colleges held at 
the National Film Theatre in January last. 

The Committee wil] be concerned with film in its dual 
aspect, as an art form worthy of study in its own right, 
and as one of the mass media having, along with 
television, a particular appeal for young people. The 
Committee will consider the educational implications of 
this and in particular how the study of film and 
television can best be introduced into education for 
teachers and students in training for teachers. 

The British Film Institute is represented on the 
Committee by four of its Officers, Mr. James Quinn, the 
Director, Mr. Stanley Reed, the Secretary, Mr. John 
Huntley, Head of the Film Appreciation Department and 
Mr. Paddy Whannel, Film Appreciation Officer, and by 
the Chairman of the Society of Film Teachers, Mr. Tony 
Higgins. Also representing the Film Institute are 
Mr. Anthony Asquith, the distinguished director of such 
films as “ The Young Lovers” and “ Orders to Kill,”’ 
and Mr. John Trevelyan, Chairman of the Advisory 
Sub-Committee of the Consultative Committee of the 
British Board of Film Censors. 

The Chairman of the Committee is Mr. David Johnston, 
Adviser to Teachers, Institute of Education, and others 
representing A.T.C.D.E. are: Mr. K. G. Collier (St. 
Luke’s College, Exeter), Miss G. Greiner (Goldsmith’s 
College), Mr. C. L. Heywood (Borough Road Trainine 
College), Miss N. H. Hickson (Weymouth Training 
College), Mr. R. G. Holloway (Leeds a College), 
Miss H. Simpson (Hon. Sec. A.T.C.D.E.), Miss F. E. 
Ward (Principal, Eastbourne Training College). 





Shortage of Camping Sites 
Official Action to Meet Demand. 

A demand by young visitors from Europe for camping 
sites in Great Britain has accentuated the comparative 
scarcity of facilities in this country. Measures to 
co-ordinate what facilities there are, and to extend them 
as far as practicable, are being discussed by the Ministry 
of Education’s Camping Advisory Committee in con- 
sultation with the national organizations concerned. 

The Committee and representatives of the National 
Trust, the Forestry Commission, the National Parks 
Commission and the National Farmers’ Union, together 
with various other national organizations such as the 
R.A.C. and the A.A., are considering an “ Code 
of Behaviour ’’ which will be submitted to the Western 
Euro Union for acceptance by member nations. 

It is hoped that the adoption of an international code 
of rules designed to protect the countryside from misuse 
and to encourage good camping standards, to which all 
campers would be subject, will lead to more ground being 
made available for use. 





The Council of the Royal Institute of Public Health and 
Hygiene has appointed Mr. A. R. Horsham, F.C.LS., 
F.C.C.S., F.R.Econ.S., Secretary of the Institute. 
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The Future Supply of Teachers 

Fears that the supply of teachers in the late 60’s will 
be insufficient are expressed in a letter to Mr. Geoffrey 
Lloyd, the Minister of Education, from the chairman of 
the Central Advisory Council for Education (England). 

In reply the Minister says that he has already decided 
to review his plans for the recruitment of teachers in the 
light both of the latest information about the birthrate 
and the numbers staying on at school beyond the legal 
leaving age and of current recruitment trends. 

The exchange of letters between Sir Geoffrey Crowther, 
the chairman of the Central Advisory Council and the 
Minister of Education has now been published. The 
Central Advisory Council are engaged in reviewing the 
education of young persons between the ages of 15-18 
and although some time will elapse before their report is 
completed they considered it advisable to express, at this 
stage, their anxiety about the teaching position. 

The chairman of the Central Advisory Council points 
out that two or three years ago it was estimated that 
soon after the middle 60's the supply of teachers would 
be sufficient to achieve a considerable reduction in 
average class sizes even after the introduction of a three- 
year course of teacher training at the beginning of the 
decade. In making these estimates, however, no 
allowance was made for any addition to the demand for 
teachers which might be made in the 1960's by any 
further instalments of educational progress. 

The Council estimate the raising of the school leaving 
age to sixteen, provision of county colleges and the 
reduction in the size of classes would require about 
90,000 more teachers by 1970 than there were in 1956. 
“It does not seem likely that these numbers will be 
forthcoming from the channels of supply that are now 
in sight.” 

The Council emphasizes that the decision to extend the 
teacher training course for a further year should not be 
revised. This would be a “ retrograde step ’’ but they 
do suggest that the decision not to provide additional 
training places should be reconsidered. 

Mr. Lloyd also states in his reply that he is asking the 
National Advisory Council on the Training and Supply of 
Teachers to review their estimates of the numbers of 
teachers needed on the basis of the Government's present 
policies. These cover both a reduction in the size of 
classes and a continued increase in children staying on 
voluntarily at school. 

It is too soon to make any detailed estimates of the 
numbers which would be needed for more far-reaching 
changes such as raising the leaving age to sixteen or 
introducing part-time education for all from sixteen to 
eighteen. “It is quite clear,’’ he writes, “that the 
numbers required would be very large, with a corres- 
pondingly large increase in public expenditure, and 
before committing ourselves to any such increase, my 
colleagues and I would wish to have much clearer ideas 
than we have at present about the form that further 
changes should take and the advantages to be derived 
from them and the priorities to be assigned to them.” 


The organizer of the 6th International Handicrafts 
and Do It Yourself Exhibition which is taking place at 
Olympia, London, from September 4th-20th, is allowing 
special party rates to members of recognized organiza- 
tions. 





Electrical Engineering 


Education 
Changes in Advanced Courses in Technical Colleges. 


A joint statement of policy on Higher National 
Diplomas and Certificates and advanced technicians’ 
courses in electrical engineering was issued a few days 
ago by the Ministry of Education and the Council of 
the Institution of Electrical Engineers. 

The recent introduction of the Diploma in Technology 
(Engineering), the raising of the standards of the examina- 
tion requirements of the Institution and the great 
increase in the number of “ sandwich ”’ courses have 
together led to uncertainties in the technical colleges, and 
to considerable variations in the standards of Higher 
National Diploma and Certificate courses. It is hoped 
that the statement will clarify the position, help 
technical colleges to plan their courses and make clear 
to students the qualifications required. 

The announcement refers to entry conditions, the 
length and academic standards of courses and their 
status in relation to the requirements of the Institution 
Examination. 

In future, advanced full-time and sandwich courses 
leading to the Higher National Diploma in Electrical 
Engineering will be reserved for students who are likely 
later on to attain full professional engineer status by this 
route as an alternative to the Diploma in Technology 
(Engineering). The courses will last three years. 
Students wishing to enter them will, first, have to qualify 
with at least 50 per cent. of the possible marks in each 
assessed subject of the examination for the Ordinary 
National Certificate or Diploma. For candidates coming 
direct from secondary schools there will be alternative 
entry qualifications, based on performance at the 
Ordinary and Advanced levels of the General Certificate 
of Education. Successful completion of these advanced 
courses will carry exemption from the first two parts of 
the Institution examination. 

No alteration is proposed in the structure of those 
Higher National Certificate courses which do not aim at 
exemption from the Institution Examination, but the 
Institution intends to grant partial exemption from its 
examination only to those Higher National Certificate 
candidates who take the subjects of their course in a 
prescribed order. Examples of schemes acceptable for 
this purpose are included in the statement. 

The Ministry and the Institution have agreed in 
principle that in view of present and prospective 
developments in the electrical engineering industry, and 
the linking of Higher National Diplomas with the 
training of technologists, there is a need to provide 
advanced courses, particularly of the “ sandwich ” type, 
for technicians. The statement promises a further 
announcement on this as soon as discussions, which are 
still in progress between the interests concerned, have 
been completed. 


The second International Nickel Company of Canada, 
Limited, Award in Journalism was made recently to a 
Cambridge University graduate who achieved the highest 
standing in the graduate course in journalism at the 
University of Western Ontario. This award, made 
annually, was presented this year to Timothy S. Green of 
Beccles, Suffolk, who is studying in Canada under a Rotary 
International scholarship. 
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Science in the 19th Century 


Speaking at the Royal Institute last month on the 
Institution and the Teaching of Science in the Nineteenth 
Century, Edward Ironmonger, B.Sc., Senior Lecturer in 
Mathematics and Education, Westminster Trainin 
College, London, dealt with the part played by the Roy 
Institution in developing the teaching of science during 
the nineteenth century. At the inning of the 
century an attempt was made to establish a school for 
mechanics to teach workmen such principles of science 
as would be useful to them in their occupations. Thomas 
Webster was the man behind this idea and he gives a 
comprehensive scheme of work to be followed. The 
attempt lasted only a year or two and was then 
abandoned, possibly because of political objections. 
Webster himself writes : 

‘| was asked rudely what I meant by instructing the 

lower classes in science. I was told likewise it was 

resolved upon, that the must be dropped as 
quietly as possible. It was thought to have a dangerous 

political tendency. I was told that if I persisted I 

would become a marked man.” 

Subsequently regular classes were held for the teaching 
of chemistry by Michael Faraday and W. T. Brande. 
These were arranged for 8 o'clock in the morning and 
were attended by a variety of people, including medical 
students from St. George’s Hospital. 

The outstanding figure during the second half of the 
century was, however, John Tyndall, Professor of 
Natural Philosophy at the Royal Institution. Among his 
many educational activities was service as a Governor of 
Harrow for twenty-one years. After one Governors’ 
meeting he remarks upon the fact that only {21 had been 
spent in a year on laboratories and says, sadly, “‘ Science 
at Harrow is in a somewhat inanimate condition.’’ His 
stress on the need for experimental work by the pupils 
and on the fact that a study of science is more than an 
accumulation of facts to be committed to memory has a 
very modern sound. He found this mistaken idea of 
teaching reflected in examination scripts and in a report 
he wrote : 

“The worst teachers are those who give their pupils 

to commit to memory or repeat to them so many 

dozen pages of a text-book ; the necessary result is a 

dislike to science.” 

He proposed T. H. Huxley for election to the first London 
School Board and said “ He will be as important to 
(the Board) as a real general would be to France at the 
present time.” 

The discourse was illustrated by lantern slides, a tape 
recording which re-enacted John Tyndall speaking, and 
some nineteenth century demonstrations used in science 
teaching. 


Miss Mary George, M.B.E., director of the Electrical 
Association for Women, announced at the annual general 
meeting of the association in Edinburgh on April 29th, 
the launching of a Memorial to Dame Caroline Haslett, 
former director of the E.A.W. It is proposed to establish 
a Caroline Haslett Educational Fund to continue and 
extend the work which has hitherto been done by the 
present Caroline Haslett Trust, launched in 1945 with 
the approval of Dame Caroline herself to provide 
scholarships and travelling exhibitions for women 
making domestic electrification their career. 








Development of Secondary Modern 


Schools 

The development of the Secondary Modern School is 
the most important single educational task that faces 
this country at the present time, said Sir Edward Boyle, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Education, 
speaking at the Chelsea College of Physical Education, 
Eastbourne. 

Sir Edward was officially opening extensions to the 
college. He appealed to students to consider seriously 
taking a post in a secondary modern school. In Britain, 
he said, we had embarked on the tremendous task of 
providing a full secondary education for all children. 
As a nation we had turned our back decisively on any 
suggestion that a full secondary education was something 
that was appropriate only to the more academic type of 
child. There was still a serious shortage of specialist 
teachers, and not least, teachers of physical education, in 
the modern schools. “I hope,”’ he said, “‘ that some of 
you at least will consider very carefully the immensely 
important part which these schools must play in the 
future life of Britain.’’ In October last year over 8,000 
women teachers were teaching physical education. But 
of these, less than 2,500 were full-time teachers of the 
subject. Local authorities had told the Ministry that 
they could do with nearly 700 more physical education 
teachers right away. 

The importance of physical education could not be 
denied, said Sir Edward. It was not just a sort of extra, 
tacked on to the rest of the syllabus. The way we used 
our bodies, the confidence and ease with which we moved, 
were all highly important features of our whole 
personality. “ First class teaching of physical education 
can make a real difference to a child, no less than first 
class teaching of, say, history or physics, or music.” 

Even the most casual observer, he added, must surely 
be impressed by what is being achieved in many schools 
to-day in the field of physical education. 


Book Festival for Youth 

It has been decided that, sponsored by the National 
Book League, a Book Festival for Youth will be held in 
Leicester for a week during the beginning of March, 
1959. A local committee of people influential in the life 
of the City and the County has been set up and has held 
its first meeting, and there will also be an Advisory 
Committee of teachers. A number of projects are 
planned so that the Book Festival will be a culmination 
of a wide range of interesting and stimulating activities 
concerned with books which will be started in the 
Autumn Term. 


in these days of multi-purpose pens and penc'ls it is 
good to know that the crayon still more than holds its 
own in popularity. The brilliant colour range of the 
Finart crayons produced by The Cosmic Crayon 
Company, Ltd. always appeals to children who also soon 
discover the varied effects which can be achieved by 
building up and blending different colours. These 
crayons do not smear or smudge and are not easily 
broken, being protected by strong covering paper. 
Another interesting point about Finart crayons is the 
fact that any outline made by the crayon will contain 
water or powder colour—the grease in the crayon stops 
the contents spreading and preserves the colour design. 
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THE other suggestion is more revolution- 
The ary. It is, in effect, that university fees 


Other should be abolished altogether and that 
Suggestion. the expenses of university students should 
be a charge upon the State. Supporters 


of this scheme like to point out that free university 
STOCK education should be the logical outcome of free 
etc., IN secondary education. No doubt in the course of time the 
pressure of public opinion will bring about some change 
in the ancing of university education. 1e most 

BRASS TURNING RODS In the financing of university education. TI 
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ee which affects not only middle-class children but also 
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record of the candidate, and, perhaps most important of 
all, the candid opinion of the head of the school attended 
by the candidate should be sufficient. It is a serious 
matter when parents keep their sons and daughters at 
school to the age of eighteen and find that at this late 
stage they are unable to get the necessary help from a 
local authority. It is to be feared that the Ministry of 
Education are not very helpful when parental appeals 
are made to them. They point out that the authority 
have the right to select and in general they uphold the 
authority’s selection. 

* 


. a . 
ALREADY it is noticeable that many 
Varying parents who are offered transfers to 
Policies. another part of the country than that in 


which they at present reside, frequently 
make enquiries as to the practice of the authority 
concerning university awards. Such parents are not 
satisfied with a printed form setting out the policy of the 
authority: ‘they want to know how the policy is 
administered. They realize that if they move to an 
area which is reluctant to aid university students the 
chances are that either the children will be prevented 
from having a university education or they, as parents, 
will be put to considerable expense in order to pay for 
them. Another important question concerns the 
universities themselves. Competition for entry is now 
so keen that boys and girls are entering their names at 
more than one university. Every university has waiting 
lists for at least the next two years. These, however, are 
not final applications. The present method of obtaining 
entry to a university is wasteful in the extreme. It 
wastes the time of headmasters and it wastes the time 
of the university authorities. One would imagine that 
the universities, which after all are the guardians of 
knowledge and wisdom, could evolve some scheme which 
would prevent this waste of effort. Much hard thinking 
will have to be done on our system of education at 
uttiversity level within the next few years. The time for 
change is now: change in the method of financing 
awards ; change in the practice of making awards ; 
change in the method of university selection. These are 
the great outstanding questions. There are half-a-dozen 
years left before the ‘‘ bulge ’’ years are knocking at the 
gates of the universities. All these outstanding problems 
should be solved before the flow of applicants causes the 


present system to break down. 


* * * * 


ACCORDING to the text books on Civics 

The Position the ancient office of alderman is reserved 
of for those who have done good service in 
Aldermen. the neighbourhood in which they live. 
To be designated alderman indicates that 

a man or a woman is held in special esteem by the 
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councillors of the neighbourhood. So much for theory. | 
In present day practice the office of alderman is very | 
nearly the most precarious which any representative can | 


hold. The office of councillor depends upon the 
continuing support of the electorate. The office of 
alderman nowadays depends upon the continuing support 
of councillors. Events are showing that councillors can 
be more fickle than the electorate. In many places 
where local affairs are conducted on party lines, a 
victory to one party often means that the aldermen of the 
other party lose their offices. 
aldermen who offend members of their own party are 


It is also happening that | 


losing their offices. The position is regrettable in the 
extreme. The ancient and noble office is being degraded. 
An alderman to-day is far too often not necessarily one 
who is specially honoured in his own neighbourhood but 
one who, as a councillor, was elected to a “‘ safe ’’ seat. 
Already many councillors have read the signs of the 
times and are refusing nomination as aldermen. These 
people prefer to trust the electorate rather than their own 
colleagues. It is hard to see how a development of this 
kind can benefit good local government. 








Visual Aids in Education 

This year the Annual Conference on Visual Aids in 
Education will be held on July 11 and 12 at Bedford 
College, Regent’s Park, London, N.W.1. 

The 1958 Conference will follow up the work of the 
previous conferences and consider a number of aspects 
of the production and use of visual aids in education. 
It will include reports of the work of the National 
Committee and the Educational Foundation and the 
Annual Meeting of the Central Committee of Teachers’ 
Visual Aids Groups. An extensive Exhibition will show 
the range of material and equipment, including T.V., 
now available for schools. 

Full programme can be obtained from the Secretary 
of the National Committee, 33, Queen Anne Street, 
London, W.1. 


Mr. Geoffrey Lioyd, Minister of Education, has 
appointed Alderman S. M. Caffyn, J.P., Mayor of 
Eastbourne, as an additional member of the Central 
Advisory Council for Education (England). 
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Ministry of Education Staff Change 


Mr. A. E. Miles Davies, an Under Secretary of the 
Ministry of Education, will be retiring later this year. 
His place will be taken by Mr. P. R. Odgers, with effect 
from Ist September next. 

Mr. Arthur Edward Miles Davies, who is retiring at 
his own wish, is Head of Teachers Branch and is also 
the Under Secretary responsible for the Salaries, Pensions 
and Adult Education and Youth Service Branches of the 
Ministry. He was born in Caernarvon in 1903. After 
serving for some years in the Merchant Navy, Mr. Miles 
Davies went to Liverpool University from which he 
graduated as Bachelor of Commerce. He then had 
several yeais’ experience in business and on work 
connected with the social services before joining the 
Board of Education in 1940 as a Temporary Principal. 
His previous experience with the National Council of 
Social Service had made him familiar with the workings 
of the voluntary organizations and provided him with a 
valuable background for his work in the newly set up 
Youth Welfare Branch of the Board. 

In 1944 Mr. Miles Davies was promoted Assistant 
Secretary in charge of Youth and Adult Welfare. In 
1950 he became Under Secretary in charge of Teachers 
Branch. He was made a Companion of the Bath in 
1956. 

Mr. Paul Randell Odgers was born in Northampton in 
1915. He was educated at Rugby and New College, 
Oxford and joined the Board of Education in 1937 as an 
Assistant Principal in Medical Branch. He served in 
H.M. Forces from 1939 to 1945 and was made an M.B.E. 
(Military) for services in Normandy in 1944. 

On his return to the Ministry he worked as a Principal 
in Establishments Branch, and in 1948 was promoted 
Assistant Secretary and transferred to Schools Branch, 
where among other duties he acted as Secretary to the 
Secondary Schools Examinations Council. Mr. Odgers 
subsequently spent three years in the Ministry's 
Teachers Branch, and since January, 1956 has been 
serving in the Cabinet Office. 


School Health in Leeds 

Reporting on the School Health Service for 1957, 
Dr. I. G. Davies, the Principal S.M.O. for the City of 
Leeds says a satisfactory standard of health was 
maintained throughout the schools of the city during the 
year with the exception of the widespread outbreak of 
influenza during the autumn which caused a great deal 
of dislocation in the schools but no serious complications 
were observed and as far as can be discovered there have 
been no sequelae of any consequence to the children as 
a result. 

There is an increasing awareness on the part of parents 
of the importance of investigating physical defects at as 
early an age as possible says the doctor. For example, 
it is becoming uncommon to find severe visual defects 
which have not been detected before the child first 
attends school. 

Increased attention is being paid to minor degrees of 
deafness especially in connection with speech defect and 
a suggestion is being considered that a full audiometric 
test should be carried out on all children on entry to 
school. 





Dictaphones for Heads? 

At the last meeting of the L.C.C. Education Committee 
Mr. J. R. Thomas, asked the Chairman of the education 
and supplies committees if their attention had been called 
to a report in the educational Press (not the ScHOoL 
GOVERNMENT CHRONICLE) that Mr. Philip Goodhart 
recently stated in the House of Commons that a proposal 
had been made at a meeting of the Council’s education 
committee that a dictaphone should be provided for 
every head master and head mistress in the Council’s 
area at a cost of about £20,000. 

Replying for both chairman, Mr. Harold C. Shearman 
(education) said yes, and explaning the position said 
that following a resolution from the governors of one 
school, the question of the provision of a dictaphone for 
the headmaster’s use at a cost of about {60 was 
considered by the appropriate sub-committees of the 
education committee on 13 May (the same day on which 
Mr. Goodhart made his statement) and on 14 May. 
The sub-committees did not, however, agree to the 
provision and no proposal for the provision of 
dictaphones in schools has been submitted to the 
education committee. There has at no time been any 
suggestion that a dictaphone should be provided for 
every head master and head mistress in the Council's 
area, nor that such provision would cost about £20,000. 
It seemed clear, therefore, that Mr. Goodhart had been 
misinformed. 


Through the Eyes of an Inspector 

Six Sudanese educationalists are now in this country 
on a six weeks’ tour. The British Council resumed its 
work in Sudan last autumn, and this is the first such 
group it has handled. 

The visitors will explore all aspects of British 
education—as seen through the eyes of an inspector. 
They will visit Cardiff, Newtown and Brecon, Man- 
chester, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Reading and Edinburgh, 
usually in pairs, with H.M. Inspectors. 

The visitors are: Mr. Babikir Ali, Deputy Assistant 
Director, Southern Province; Mr. Ahmed Hamid El 
Fakir, Vice-principal of Bakht er Ruda Institute of 
Education ; Mr. Abdul Hakim Jamil, Vice-principal 
of Institute of Education, Shendi (north Sudan) ; 
Mr. Abdulla Ahmed Nagi, Head Master of Rumbek 
Secondary School (south Sudan); Mr. Ismail Umar, 
Provincial Education Officer, Northern province ; Mr. Ali 
Mohammed Hamid, Provincial Education Officer, Upper 
Nile (south Sudan). 


Classes for Maladjusted Children 

In 1951 the London County Council decjded to 
establish eighteen special day classes for maladjusted 
children, equally distributed among the nine education 
divisions. In practice four divisions have only one class 
each and others have three or four. There are waiting 
lists for the classes, which the children attend for only 
part of their time, and the sub-committees therefore 
propose to open another five classes where they are 
most needed and when local conditions make them 
practicable. It should be possible to open two of the 
new classes this year. The additional cost of the five 
classes would be {4,430 a year for the teachers required, 
£275 a year for furniture and equipment and {1,000 for 
the initial furnishing and equipping. 
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British-Canadian Teacher eee 


Over fifty British teachers, exchanging posts with 
Canadian teachers for a year, attended a specially 
arranged two-day conference at the Commonwealth 
Institute, South Kensington, London. Talks and films 
provided gave teachers an insight into current Canadian 
affairs and aspects of life and the educational system in 
the Dominion. 

The conference was opened by Sir Graham Savage, 
chairman of the League of the British Commonwealth 
and Empire, who operate the teacher exchange scheme 
in conjunction with the Ministry of Education. Speakers 
included the Hon. George Drew, High Commissioner for 
Canada, and Sir Edward Boyle, Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Education, who said the best gift 
Britain could give Canada would be first-class teachers 
who would settle down for a long spell of teaching in 
Canada. 

“ It still bothers me” said Sir Edward, “ that there 
are people who take an insular view of the Common- 
wealth, as if Britain were the head master and the other 
countries were senior sixth-form prefects. It is a 
co-operative association of nations, and Canada is a 
link between Britain and the Commonwealth nations of 
Asia, Africa, and Australia.” 

The teachers exchanging posts will sail for Canada in 
time for the opening of the autumn term in September. 





Mullard to assist in founding New 
College 


The Mullard Company has made an offer to Oxford 
University of £50,000 payable over a ten-year period 
towards the cost of the new college which it is proposed to 
develop to meet the need for more University places and 
particularly for more scientists and engineers. The 
Hebdomadal Council has warmly welcomed this offer 
and has expressed its appreciation of the interest shown 
by the Mullard Company in the new project. 

In his speech to Convocation in October, 1957, the 
Vice-Chancellor referred to the proposal which had 
previously been approved by the Hebdomadal Council 
for establishing a new college and providing it with 
proper buildings and an adequate endowment. This new 
college would replace so far as undergraduates are 
concerned the present St. Catherine’s Society, and the 
buildings of the Society would be available as a post- 
graduate centre. It is proposed that when fully 
developed, the college should accommodate 400 students, 
of whom up to half would be scientists, mathematicians 
or engineers. While, therefore, the new college will 
maintain the Oxford tradition, it will offer a larger 
proportion of places to scientists than has hitherto been 
usual in Oxford colleges. 

In addition to the considerable expenditure which will 
be involved in buildings, some part of which it is hoped 
will be borne by the University Grants Committee, it is 
hoped to raise a sum of £500,000 for an endowment to 
provide an adequate number of scholarships and fellow- 
ships and to meet overhead expenditure. 
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World Shortage of School Buildings 


Most countries in the world to-day suffer from a 
shortage of school buildings. To help solve this common 
problem a conference of educational experts from 
Seventy-two nations suggest that an ‘‘ international 
school building centre '’ should be set up with the help 
of Unesco and the International Bureau of Education. 
It was also recommended that Unesco should make 
provision for a major project solely devoted to school 
buildings in its programmes for the next few years. 

These suggestions were among many made by the 
twentieth International Conference of Public Education 
which met in Geneva last year. Discussions and reports 
of the conference, which also dealt with the training of 
primary school teachers, have been published in book 
form by H.M. Stationery Office. 

A report from the U.S.S.R. to the conference referred 
to the “‘ cultural revolution’’ which had occurred in 
Russia. The number of teachers had risen from the 
pre-revolution figure of 280,000 to 1,800,000 ; the number 
of schools had doubled and more than 78,000 had been 
built. During the first five-year plan and up to 1956, 
about 8,700,000 specialists of all kinds had been trained. 
It was claimed that whereas previously there were as 
many as 75 per cent. of illiterates, everybody could 
now read. 

Discussing the expansion of school building the 
conference considered it important to facilitate the 
exchange of ideas and information. All countries should 
benefit from co-operation in this field, says the report, 
but many nations need positive international aid. In the 
view of the conference, expert advice was needed on the 
question of the international circulation of capital 
available for investment in school buildings, particularly 
on behalf of under-developed countries. International 
aid, it was suggested, might take the form of donations, 
or offers of building materials at favourable prices. 
The conference agreed that the possibility of such 
exchanges should form the subject of special study by 
international and national organizations concerned with 
economic and social questions. 

Whatever the stage of educational development 
reached, expenditure on school buildings must be 
regarded as a continuing necessity in every country, 
emphasizes the report. A long-term financial policy was 
necessary to provide for it. 

The recommendation on primary teacher training 
included clauses on training establishments, psycho- 
logical and practical training and measures for recruit- 
ment and appointment. 

The United Kingdom was represented by Mr. W. D. 
Pile, Head of Architects and Buildings Branch, and 
Mr. A. Pott, Chief Architect, Ministry of Education ; 
Mr. L. F. Gibbon, H.M. Inspector of Schools ; Mrs. E. M. 
Williams, Principal, Whitelands College, London, and 
Mr. A. Davidson, Scottish Education Department, 
Edinburgh. 


Closing date for the £50 national children’s painting 
competition for children of farmers and farm workers is 
June 2\Ist. No entry forms are necessary and paintings 
should be marked “ Christmas on the Farm” and sent 
to Fisons Limited, Harvest House, Felixstowe, Suffolk. 
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Geneva Conference to Study 
Rural Schooling 


In rural areas of the world, there are still 250 million 
children with no school to go to. Even in the most 
advanced countries where primary education is com- 
pulsory, “ one teacher schools’ predominate. As late 
as 1954, half the primary schools in the United States 
still had only one or two teachers, and in 1947 the same 
situation prevailed in 44,000 of the 71,000 French 
primary schools. The improvement of education in 
rural areas is consequently one of the most pressing 
requirements for the extension of compulsory education. 

The International Conference on Public Education 
which meets each year in Geneva to discuss current 
educational problems and make recommendations to 
ministries of education in ninety countries has therefore 
chosen for its themes this year “ Facilities for education 
in rural areas ’’ and “ The preparation and issues of the 
primary school curriculum.”’ 

Convened jointly by Unesco and the International 
Bureau of Education, the Conference will take place from 
July 7 to 16 and ninety countries have been invited to 
send their representatives. 

New discoveries, improvement of technical methods, 
changes in living and working conditions and a growing 
awareness of the necessity for teaching international 
understanding all lead to a current tendency to add 
subjects to an already overloaded primary school 
curriculum. In the interest of both children and teachers, 
the Conference will discuss methods for drawing up new 
curricula and the advantages of previously trying them 
out in experimental schools or other establishments. It 
will also discuss the utility of combining any revised 
curricula with instructions concerning teaching methods. 

As in previous years, the twenty-first International 
Conference on Public Education will study reports on 
educational progress during the 1956-57 school year, 
presented by each government. Sixty-five states took 
part in last year’s conference. 





National Essay Competition 


The Council for Visual Education offers prizes for 
essays on “‘ My Ideal School, its Design and Decoration "’ 
by boys and girls in three age groups: (a) 10-12, 
(6) 13-15, and (c) 16-18. The prizes, Book Tokens value 
£4 and £2, will be given for the two best essays submitted 
in each group. Certificates will be awarded for essays of 
special merit. 

The aim of the competition is to encourage boys and 
girls to describe, externally and internally, their ideas 
on the subject of the essay ; there are no restrictions on 
the t school to be described. Its proposed position 
should be given with an explanation on how it should be 
designed to fit happily on its site. Knowledge of 
architecture or architectural terms is not necessary but 
competitors should state in their own words reasons for 
their choice. 

Details ing the competition can be obtained 
from Mr. W. A. Yerbury, Essay Competition Hon. 
Secre , The Council for Visual Education, 13, Suffolk 
Street, London, S.W.1. 





The 1957 Essay Competition. 

The subject of the C.V.E. Essay Competition for 1957 

as ‘‘ The House I would like to Live in ” and in spite 
of disorganization caused by the influenza epidemic, 
1,126 selected entries were submitted by teachers and 
youth leaders. A first and second prize were awarded 
in each of the three age groups (10-12, 13-15 and 16-18 
years), the second prize in the senior group being shared 
by two competitors. Eighty-eight certificates were 
awarded for essays of special merit. 

Outstanding among the successful entries was that of 
fourteen-year-old Charles Scott Coventry of Alloa 
Academy, Clackmannanshire, who won the first prize 
in his age group for the second year in succession. 
A spastic, he is physically handicapped but has made a 
close study of old buildings. He is a member of the 
Clackmannan Society, whose aim is to preserve the 
attractive character of the town and in his essay he 
wrote about a house in which he would like to live in 
the High Street. It is due for reconstruction and he 
gives his ideas about how the work should be carried 
out. 


Training for the Merchant Navy 


“The bridge of a modern trawler” said Mr. A. A. 
Part, head of Further Education Branch of the Ministry 
of Education, speaking at the annual general meeting of 
the Association of Navigation Schools, ‘‘ is much more 
complicated than that of a transatlantic liner of thirty 
years ago, and since last year no-one can become a 
second mate without having passed a course in radar. 
These are just two examples of the ways in which the 
general advance of science and technology is having its 
impact on the Merchant Navy.” Nowadays, Mr. Part 
said, this service needed boys not only with the 
traditional qualities of good character, keenness and 
versatility but with an aptitude for science. 

Competition from other industries and professions 
would be keen, but the schools, in spite of the shortage 
of science teachers, were having remarkable successes in 
their efforts to expand and improve education in science. 
Between 1951 and 1957 the number of passes at Ordinary 
level of the G.C.E. increased by 93 per cent. in chemistry 
and 107 per cent. in physics. 

It was to be hoped that the present difficulties of the 
shipping industry would not deter them from taking a 
long-term view of their manpower needs and therefore 
of their needs in the way of facilities for education. 
Indeed, even now there was a marked shortage of radio 
officers, certificated engineers, and, at the beginning of 
the present academic session there were more openings 
for navigating apprentices than there were boys coming 
forward. 

It was encouraging that the deep-sea fishing industry 
had chosen this moment to set up a central education and 
pel committee. Its terms of reference will be to 

keep under review the education and training needs ot the 
industry and the provision of facilities to meet those 


Mr. Part said that whether bo 
Pld "ainaat "to eeu Wem eeheel it wt’ Wacening 
increasingly clear that something more than corres- 
pondence courses were required. The Ministry hoped to 
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“ UNIQUE” 
Revolving Suriace Chalkboards 
There are now 17 Standard Sizes: 

@ WALL FIXING TYPES 


@ MOVEABLE TYPES ON CASTORS 
@ PORTABLE TYPES 


WRITE FOR BROCHURE AND FULL PRICE LIST 


The illustration is of Type No. 12 (Portable), the latest addition to the 
wide range of 


“UNIQUE” REVOLVING 
SURFACE CHALKBOARDS 





Patentees and Manufacturers 


WILSON & GARDEN LTD. 


Newtown Street, Kilsyth, by Glasgow 
Telephone: KILSYTH 3291/2 Telegrams : UNIQUE, KILSYTH 

















| hea LOW-VOLTAGE 
POWER UNIT 


This low-voltage power unit has been de- 
signed to meet the needs of science teaching 
in secondary schools and provides an effi- 
cient source of low voltage A.C. D.C. power 
for experimental purposes in science labora- 
tories. The front panel is hinged to expose 
the wiring and component parts for teaching, 
and the interlocking isolation switch renders 
the unit ‘ dead * and quite safe to handle. 











A full technical specification 
will be sent on request 


The unit has been pro- 
duced to the require- 
ments of the London 
County Council Educa- 
tion Committee and is 
already in use in a large 
number of schools 
throughout the country 
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see boys released for a period of study ashore in the middle 
of their apprenticeship. 

He spoke also of the need for closer contact between 
training officers afloat and the staffs of nautical colleges. 
It was desirable, too, that teaching staffs should be given 
occasional opportunities to go back to sea and that more 
of them should take short courses in teaching methods. 

One of the chief needs was to encourage the develop- 
ment of hobbies and spare-time interests. The Seafarers 
Education Service was doing splendid work in this sphere. 
In 1957 the Service sent 330,000 books to sea in ships’ 
libraries and this involved supplying over 1,800 ships. 
This library service in fact covered about three-quarters 
of all the ships of over 2,000 tons in the Merchant Navy. 


School Floors Overseas 


A Fact-Finding Tour of Australia, Canada and 
America. 

Mr. P. A. Howden, managing director of a company 
responsible for the floor maintenance of many thousands 
of British schools, has recently returned from a tour of 
Australia, Canada and the U.S.A. 

The trip was made with the idea of seeing at first 
hand the methods of floor cleaning and maintenance 
employed by education authorities in schools overseas. 

In Australia, as a result of the success of the British 
methods, the New South Wales Government has decided 
on a policy of treating wood floors in their schools with 
a seal, and tests are going on in several large schools. 
In Queensland, a programme of sealing has already 
started, and the trend will be to gradually seal all wood 
floors. These authorities have particular problems ; 
many of their schools are very small and remote, and 
the system of using seal appeals to them because of the 
ease of application and re-treatment. 

In Canada, although a great timber country, most of 
the floors in the new schools appeared to be asphalt 
tiles, linoleum or tiles, and wood is only used for 
gymnasia. Terrazzo tiles are used in corridors and 
entrance halls. 

Usually the timber floors are treated with a seal, and 
the other types of flooring maintained with water 
emulsion polishes and swept daily with sweeping 
powder. The schools are better equipped than ours 
with polishing and scrubbing machines. 

There was a noticeable lack of service by the suppliers 
of treatments for floors, which resulted in some confusion 
in the use of these treatments and a wide variation in the 
results obtained. They are not troubled with black 
rubber marks as this type of shoe is not used now, but 
those in charge of schools said it had been a considerable 
worry to them at one time. Generally speaking, the 
new schools were extremely well maintained, but the 
older ones were not in such good condition. 

In the New York City schools they still use dust- 
allaying oils on their wood floors, although they do use 
floor seals in gymnasia. In the new schools the floors are 
mostly asphalt tile or tiles although, here again, 
terrazzo is widely used for entrance halls and corridors. 
The asphalt and tiles are usually maintained with a 
water emulsion polish and regularly swept with sweeping 
powder. Floor polishing and scrubbing machines are 
used in the newer schools. 

Generally speaking, it would seem that Britain is in 
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advance over floor hygiene despite the lack of 
mechanical equipment, and this is possibly due to the 
fact that most of the companies manufacturing floor 
treatments in Canada and the United States do not 
supply direct to the schools but work through dis- 
tributors and agents who are, of course, not in the same 
position to give technical advice as the manufacturers 
supply direct to the schools. 


Unesco Executive Board Appointment 


The United States Government has nominated 
Dr. George N. Shuster, President of Hunter College, 
New York, to serve on the Executive Board of Unesco 
in succession to Dr. Athelstan Spilhaus, who is resigning. 

Dr. Shuster was one of the original members of the 
U.S. National Commission for Unesco, and served as its 
Chairman in 1953 and 1954. In 1945 he acted as adviser 
to the U.S. delegation to the London Conference on 
International Education, and was a delegate to the 
Unesco General Conference in Paris the following year. 

President of Hunter College since 1940, Dr. Shuster is 
the author or co-author of nineteen books, including 
‘‘ Cultural Co-operation and Peace,’’ ‘’ Religion Behind 
the Iron Curtain,”’ and “ In Silence I Speak.”’ 


Standards for “‘ P.T.”’ Equipment and 


. 
Fencing Weapons 

The growing popularity of the type of physical training 
which is also combined with a sport has led to requests for 
British Standards for equipment to facilitate the purchase— 
by government departments, education authorities, youth 
clubs and the like—-of those items generally regarded as 
belonging to the “ personal’”’ side of physical training. 
Two new standards in this important category are described 
below. 


B.8. 2956 Physical training equipment.—This, the first 
of such publications, specifies requirements for punching 
balls, medicine balls, recreational training balls, boxing 
gloves, foil, epée and sabre gloves, masks, jackets and 
breeches for both men and women. It also specifies 
requirements for some items of auxiliary equipment, and is 
complementary to B.S. 1892 ‘Gymnasium equipment.” 
The new publication specifies the essential details only for 
the manufacture of the articles concerned; design and 
minor dimensional details, where they are not likely to 
affect quality or usefulness, are left for the manufacturer 
to decide. 


B.S. 2976 Fencing weapons.— This companion publication 
to ‘‘ Physical training equipment ’’ provides an equally 
sound guide to the buyer. The weapons dealt with are 
Italian and French foils with normal and orthopae tic grips, 
and French and Italian epées and sabres. The dimensions 
are based on the requirements of the Internaticnal Fencing 
Federation, where these are applicable. The component 
parts are illustrated and named—a feature which should 
prove of use to instructors. Fencing weapons which 
indicate scoring automatically by electrical circuits are still 
under development, hence requirements for them are not 
included in this publication. These ‘‘ automatic scoring ” 
weapons are used mainly at competitions—unlike the 
weapons dealt with in B.S. 2976 which, although not 
debarred from competition use, are primarily for training. 
Copies of these British Standards can be obtained from 
British Standards Institution, British Standards House, 
2, Park Street, London, W.1. 
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... THE THRILL OF ACHIEVEMENT 


There are few moments more keeper, telephone operator, 
thrilling in the life of a war- market gardener these are 
blinded ex-service man or among the many skilled trades 


and professions in which the 
St. Dunstaner has proved em- 
inently successful 

The cost of individual training 
1's, not part 


woman than the day their 
training at St. Dunstan's is 
completed. With their newly 
acquired independence, they 
can now go out into the world is high, and St. Dunstar 
confident in the knowledge that h Service, has 
they can earn their own living. 
Physiotherapist, typist, shop- 


of the Nationa! Healt 
to rely entirely on Voluntary con 
tributions for its finances. 


A collection made at any school function or special occasion 


will help St. Dunstan's to continue this great work 


All information from Sir lan Fraser, M.P., 


ST. DUNSTAN’S 


| SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.! 
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Correct in size, weight & play in every way 


MOULDED 
FOOTBALL 


| Size 5—i8 panel. 
| Size 4—-12 panel. 


In Orange, Tan or 
White. Very durable 
and ideal for practice 
purposes. 


MOULDED 
NET BALL 


Conforms in size, 
weight and perform- 
ance to official speci- 
fication S-ply re- 
inforced construction 
for long life 












MOULDED 


VOLLEY 
BALL 


A 12-panel bali of 
durable 5-ply re- 
inforced construction 
and patent double 
seal valve. Washable, 
soap and water. 





MANY SCHOOLS 
ARE USING 


MITRE 


BRANO 


MOULDED 
BALLS 
70-DAY 





MOULDED 
BASKET 
BALL 


Seamless 3-ply inner 
lining between outer 
cover and bladder, 
deep tread grain. 
Conforms to official 
specification. Tan or 
white. 





Registered in accordance with the 








BRITEX 
PORTECHNIC MICROSCOPE 








A small but sturdy lightweight portable microscope complete 
with accessories, all contained in special carrying case fitted 
with battery, slide carriers and objective box. 


MAGNIFICATION RANGE «50 TO «650 
DAYLIGHT OR BATTERY ILLUMINATION 
LIMB INCLINABLE TO 90° 


BRITEX (wstaumenrs) LTD 
523-4, BANK CHAMBERS, 329, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 
w.c.l Telephone : HOLborn 4118 (3 lines) 











From leading Sports Dealers 
Mfrs. me Crook & Sons Ltd., Huddersfield 

















TO SUIT 














Jil N 


TYPE “HH” 


EVERY 
F REQUIREMENT 


ABIX Cycle Stands are constructed of steel through- 
out, stove enamelled green. Roof sheeting is normally 
of galvanised corrugated sheets. if required, pete of 








can be supplied in or Asbestos. 
THERE ARE 26 DIFFERENT TYPES FROM 
WHICH TO CHOOSE 
Write for illustrated catalogue SG/ | to: 
ABIX (METAL INDUSTRIES) LTD., 
Stee! Equipment for Office and Factory 
Pool Road, East Molesey, Surrey 
Phone : Molesey 4361/3 Grams : Abix, East Molesey 








Also Manufacturers of Stee! Partitioning (industrial and Executive) Clothes Lockers 
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FILM STRIP REVIEWS 


COMMON GROUND LIMITED 
CGA 719-—-The Curies and Radium.—This excellent strip 


differs somewhat from the others in the Lives of Famous 
Men and Women series, as the discovery of radium and its 
radio-active properties was of such importance to demand 
the inclusion of some scientific data to help explain the 
significance of the Curies’ great achievement. The script 
has a lengthy introduction which stresses the many 
hardships Mme. Curie was called upon to bear and her 
determined struggle against overwhelming odds. Here too 
is the story of a devoted couple united by a common 
interest. The strip commences with the early life of the 
Sklodovski children and traces Marie’s education till she 
becomes a student in Paris. The second section deals with 
the discovery of radium, gives diagrams showing a 
comparison of radiation and fluorescence and electrical 
measurement of minute amounts of radioactivity made 
possible by the invention of the ‘ quartz piezo-electrique’ 
electrometer by her husband and brother-in-law. This is 
followed by a section dealing with the properties of radium 
included to serve more advanced students. Six frames 
show how Marie received world fame and the eight 
concluding frames show modern applications ; the creation 
of artificial elements, use of the Geiger counter, inspection 
by gamma radiation, and application to wear and tear of 
machinery, to biology, and in the treatment of cancer. 
40 frames. 























“7YTO” |0' MOTORISED 
PRECISION 
SAWBENCH 


THE IDEAL MACHINE 
FOR TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


TABLE SIZE 2I-in. by 18-in. 
SAW DIAM. : 10-in. 
WILL CUT UP TO 3-in. 


Powered by a | H.P. motor it will 
with ease and efficiency CROSS- 
CUT, RiP, MITRE, GROOVE, 
REBATE, BEVEL, TONGUE and 
GROOVE, TENON, etc. 

AND CUT A LARGE VARIETY 
OF MOULDINGS. 


Other special features include BALL 
BEARING SPINDLE, SPECIAL FINE 
FENCE ADJUSTMENT, PARALLEL RISE 
and FALL and CANTING TABLE 


BENCH MODEL 
WITHOUT MOTOR £25.0.0 


ETRE Stn £49.15 .0 


PULL DETAILS POST FREE 
PLEASE SEND YOUR ORDERS DIRECT TO THE MANUFACTURERS 


S.TYZACK & SON LTD. 


TEL.: SHOREDITCH 6830! (TEN LINES) 


341-345 OLD ST., LONDON, E.C.| 








GCA 720—Miners of Europe.—tThis is really three strips 
in one—dealing with Iron Ore mines of Sweden, Coal 
Miners of Britain and Marble Quarrymen of Italy. Each 
section has an introductory map showing the main 
production areas and this is followed by pictures of typical 
miners. The mine selected for iron ore is the Kiruna mine 
where both open cast and underground mining are carried 
on. The coal mining photographs were taken at a small 
Welsh colliery and the marble quarrying pictures are from 
Carrara. The photographs at the coal face show clearly 
how machinery has replaced the arduous drudgery of 
hewing coal by hand. All the pictures are of first-rate 
quality and provide a striking contrast between the gloomy 
interior of the coal mine and the dazzling whiteness of the 
fresh sawn marble. In conjunction with the strip “‘ Miners 
of America,’’ CGA 721, children will now have six types of 
mining to study and enjoy. 40 frames. 

* « * * 

1B 780-—Life in Ancient America.—Much is taught in 
schools of the life of the ancient world—of the old 
empires—-and few children leave the primary school without 
some knowledge of the ancient Egyptians, Greeks and 
Romans. Not so however with the ancient Americans ; 
perhaps this is due to the fact that they have not con- 
tributed directly to our own civilization but have developed 
separately. What has been contributed has been since 
1500 A.D. and mainly as commodities. It is good therefore 
to have a strip which will encourage students to look back 
into past America to find much that is different from Old 
World civilization, and this strip is admirably suited to that 
purpose. One knows by now how effective and convincing 
are the Isotype diagrams and this strip boasts of 15 of these. 
There are also 7 remarkable colour photographs of ancient 
buildings and 6 of frescoes, sculptures and articles. The 
strip commences by showing man’s entry into America at 
the end of the Ice Age to develop later into three separate 
civilizations. The remainder of the strip deals with these 
civilizations in detail—the Mayas, Aztecs and Incas. The 
concluding frames point out wheel transport was unknown ; 
that this was introduced with the horse and cart and plough 
by settlers from the Old World. 30 frames. 


A New Wall Chart 


A useful new wall chart for the top junior and secondary 
modern school (11+ age range) is ‘‘ The Electric Motor,”’ 
by Educational Productions, Ltd. The chart shows the 
working parts of the electric motor and the way in which it 
works, and diagrams show the principles of : Magnets, Induc- 
ed Currents, Electro Magnets, Rotation by Electro-Magnet, 
Rotating Magnetic Field, Three-Phase and Single-Phase 
AC Induction Motors. The diagrams are simple, clear and 
the chart is printed in four colours. 








The Boy Scouts Association of the United Kingdom is 
planning to send a strong contingent to the Tenth World 
Jamboree to be held in the Makiling National Park, 
Languna, Philippine Islands, from July 17th—26th, 1959. 
This will be the first World Jamboree to be held in Asia. 


the credit squeeze, accountancy as a profession is 
booming, because finance and tax considerations are a major 
factor in all business activities. Accountancy offers more 
opportunities than many other professions—and not only 
to those of outstanding ability. Any boy or girl of 
reasonable intelligence, enquiring mind and sound general 
education can hope to find a satisfying and rewarding career 
in the profession. That is the theme of a new booklet, 
“ Accountancy—a Career of Opportunity,”’ issued by the 
Association of Certified and Corporate Accountants for the 
information of school-leavers, careers masters and youth 
employment officers. 
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Martin Classic 


Organs 


These new two-manual organs are of 
particular interest to schools. They 
contain three or four times as many 
sound sources as any other electronic 
instrument and can lead the singing of 
a large congregation without over- 
amplification. The Consoles are, more- 
over, orthodox and suitable for teaching 

2 rank organ from £1,350 

3 rank organ from £1,650 

4 rank organ from £1,950 
Contracts completed for Rydal and 
Whitgift Schools: in hand for North- 

ampton and Khartoum Cathedrals 


Please write for details to : 


THE MILLER ORGAN CO., LTD., 
Salhouse Road, NORWICH 


TELEPHONE : NORWICH 478 
and for OMe e by appointment 
STEINWAY HALL, 1 , GEORGES STREE LA 


HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON W.: 
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There’s no play so good 
or actor so grand 
that can’t be improved 
with lighting by 


THE STRAND ELECTRIC & ENGINEBRING CO. LTD.. 
29, King Street, London, W.C.2. TEMple Bar 4444 
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Check your Fl LING SYSTEM 
against this 
EFFICIENCY CHECK LIST 


C) Are all your records within easy reach ? 
(J Is the filing system you use adaptable—or do 
unwieldy cabinets impose restrictions, prevent 

improvement ? 

C) Do filing cabinets contribute to the floor-space 
problem in your office ? 

C) Would you ask a girl to move your records and 
filing cabinets ? 

(] Records grow—do you wish yours wouldn’t ? 

C) Do all the drawers slide smoothly, open easily 
every time ? 

[] Are your drawers so crammed that removing or 
inserting folders is hard work ? 


NOT SATISFIED? THEN YOU NEED 


Onuselock 


Filing Cabinets and Equipment 


If you are not satisfied with your answers to any of 
these questions, it is worthwhile investigating Amse- 
lock Filing Cabinets and Equ uipment. Available in 
standard sizes or on specially designed models for 
National Health Records, heavy-gauge steel Amselock 
Filing Cabinets interlock to form — assemblies of 
any shape and size. Full details and specifications 
of Amselock Equipment—are given in the illustrated 
Amselock Catalogue, available on request. See for 
yourself how Amselock can solve your filing problem 


Model 9 
cabinets 
assembled 
on an 18-in. 
stand. 











= AMERSON LTD. 





Magnoid Works, Albert Road, 











St. Philips, Bristol 2. 











Tel. : Bristol 78054. 
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The Secondary Modern School, prepared by Cheshire 
Education Committee. (Univ. of Lond. Press, 12s. 6d.) 
On no subject over many years has more discussion, both 

oral and printed, taken place than on that of the 11-4 
examination, and concurrently with it since 1944, on the 
relative merits of grammar and modern secondary schools, 
not always one fears with a fair crack of the whip being 
given to the secondary moderns. This we believe has been 
mainly due to ignorance of the real set-up of the secondary 
moderns and what they can achieve in the all-round 
development of the children in them. 

In this book the Cheshire Education Committee has 
provided the answer to many of the questions one might 
ask about these schools which has been prepared by a 
joint committee of head teachers, committee members and 
members of the authority's staff. 

The fact that practising teachers have taken a leading 
part in compiling this book is evidence of the trends in their 
schools and explains why the authors have their feet firmly 
on the ground. They look at the school in relation to the 
world as it is and describe how a child’s progress through 
school can be made purposeful and lead to useful qualifica- 
tions and worthwhile employment. Employers and anyone 
interested in the problems of young people will find a number 
of stimulating suggestions for improving the arrangements 
for bridging the gap between school and employment, and 
for seeing that everyone who can benefit from it does in 
fact continue his education after leaving school. 

This book is not a blue-print for a Secondary Modern 
School: it is a statement of some guiding principles and 
a source of practical suggestions. Details of how the 
schools can provide for the different abilities and aptitudes 
of their pupils through technical, commercial, agricultura) 
and practical courses are described in other publications, 
but the wider approach of this book makes it of interest to 
all who are concerned in the upbringing of young children, 
and not only to those actually teaching in this particular 


kind of school. 
* * * * 


Vegetables in the Open, by Keith Paisley, Dip. Hort. (Wye). 

(Evans Bros., Ltd., 2s. 6d.) 

A new issue (No. 32) in the series of handy technical 
booklets issued by the National Federation of Young 
Farmers’ Clubs, and which have been found of so much 
practical use. 

This particular one deals with the crops that provide the 
“ vegetables”’ that go with “the cut from the joint.’’ These 
are cabbages, sprouts, carrots, parsnips, and some thirty 
or forty other common kinds, and if we include herbs such 
as mint, parsley and mustard, as well as the less common 
vegetables (celeriac, for example) then there are at least 
fifty different sorts, the production of which are dealt with 
in this book. 


Geometrical and Mechanical Drawing, by Raymond 

Forbes, M.R.S.T. (Batsford, 12s. 6d.) 

Mr. Forbes will be known for his very successful first 
book, Technical Drawing for Trade Students, and this is a 
worthy successor. It takes the student a stage further 
and is written particularly to fill the requirements of the 
General Certificate of Education. It will thus meet the 
needs, not only of the secondary modern school, central 
schools and technical college, but of those at grammar 
schools whose syllabus includes handcrafts in wood and 
metal. The book treats the subject under the following 








headings: plane geometry, solid geometry, pictorial 
representation (freehand sketching, isometruc projection, 
oblique projection) and mechanical drawing. Examples 
are given from examination papers; it is abundantly 
illustrated and most of the drawings face the revelant text. 
Students who work through the book conscientiously 
should be able to take with confidence either the appropriate 
G.C.E. or National Certificate Examinations. A _ useful 
book by an experienced writer. 


* * * *. 


XXth International Conference on Public Education, 1957. 
(International Bureau of Education, 8s. 6d.) 
Representatives of seventy-two States participated in the 

XXth International Conference on Public Education which 

unanimously voted two recommendations addressed to the 

Ministries of Education, one on the expansion of school 

building (forty-two clauses), and the other on the training 

of primary teacher training staffs (thirty-three clauses). 

In addition to the complete text of these recommendations, 

this volume contains the account of the discussions which 

preceded the vote—discussions which reflect the mul- 
tiplicity of the opinions which are evident in a meeting 
grouping the higher authorities of the Ministries of Education 
from the different countries—and of the efforts leading to 

the drafting of a common declaration. It also contains a 

summary of the discussions arising out of the presentation 

of the national reports on educational progress during the 

school year 1956-1957. 


. * « . 


Team Quizzes for Under 14’s. By Sid G. Hedges (Pilgrim 

Press, 3s. Od. net). 

Here is a book which will enable workers in Youth Clubs 
and other organizations for young people to plan a Quiz 
Contest on the lines of the popular “ Top of the Form ”’ 
radio contest. 

The Quiz Contest has come to stay, as surely as the 
Crossword, as a popular educational recreation. ‘‘ Ask us 
another ’’’ cries every sort of youth group which has 
triumphed over a quiz question. There are multitudes of 
quiz books containing strings of assorted questions, but 
they are of little help when team is pitted against team and 
balanced sets of questions of matching difficulty and type 
are needed. Here are sixty different sets, half on named 
subjects, half ‘‘ mixed,’’ and each comprising five groups. 
Every group is made up of four matched questions, thus 
serving two, three or four teams. 


1958 9 Grants Year Book: Local Education Authority 
Awards to Students. (National Union of Students, 
3s. net.) 

The National Union of Students has once again rendered 

a service to education in bringing out a Year Book showing 

the Grants position throughout England, Wales, Northern 

Ireland and the Channel Islands. Information has been 

collected on the standards required by each authority for 

the grant of an award, the number and amount of these 
awards and how each authority's record compares with the 
average for the country as a whole, the numbers of students 
in receipt of awards at Universities, Technical Colleges and 

Training Colleges. Figures are given for 1956-57 and for the 

two previous years for the sake of comparison. The 

compilers have added a general introduction, but in the 
main, facts have been allowed to speak for themselves. 

Increasingly in the future, when every branch of the 

educational service looks like having to scramble for its 

share of the “ block grant,” it is good that the spotlight of 
publicity should be turned on each authority’s performance 
in this vital matter of student grants. Nothing must be 
allowed to stand between a student and the form of further 
education from which he has a real chance of profiting.—C. 
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Stories for Sounds. By Phyllis Flowerdew. (Oliver and 

Boyd, 7s. 6d. net.) 

The primary purpose of this book is to familiarize children 
who have not yet learnt to read, with the sounds attached 
to the letters of the alphabet. There are many ways of 
doing this: the display of attractive pictures, the putting 
up of one or two letters on the wall for a week at a time and 
having them repeated in unison. Phyllis Flowerdew here 
introduces the idea of having a story built round a word, 
each beginning with a different letter. Thus there are 
stories about an apple, a bird, a cat, a dog, an egg, and so 
on. The story is to be read first, and after the children have 
become thoroughly familar with and interested in the word, 
then the letter is introduced by means of some of the 
suggestions for activities given at the end of the book. 
But it is the quality of the stories that makes this book 
outstanding. There are twenty-five of them altogether 
there is no story for X—and each is a little gem of the 
story-teller’s art. They should be equally suitable for 
reading aloud with five and six year olds, and for silent 
reading by the seven year olds. The writer's understanding 
of the interests, the preferences and the capacity of the 
age-group never falters. Parents looking for a bed-time 
story-book should find this attactively produced volume 
soon become a firm favourite.—C. 


* * . * 


Alternative English Language Test Papers. By F. E. 5S. 
Finn, B.A. and F. E. Oxtoby, M.A. (John Murray, 
2s. 9d. net.) 

This is “ the mixture as before,” but the success of the 
authors’ earlier collection of ‘‘O"’ level test papers proves 
how acceptable the mixture is. Here, in handy form and 
at a modest price, is a collection of twenty papers following 
closely the general pattern established by the eight 
examining bodies. Each test consists of a set of essays, a 
passage for précis and another with comprehension questions, 
a grammar question and one involving punctuation, 
vocabulary, figurative expressions, etc. To most of the 
papers has been added an extra grammar question for 
further practice, and at the end of the book there is a 
collection of verse extracts with comprehension questions 
for those taking the Northern Universities’ paper. A 
thoroughly competent book which will be welcomed by 
those who prefer to plan their own lessons but require a 
class-book of exercises “ bang on the target.’’—C. 


. * * = 


Masters and M By C. M. Bennett and C. V. 

Jackson. (John Murray, 5s. 6d. net.) 

This is a collection of five pairs of plays for the classroom 
or end of term concert. The plays are based on the lives 
and work of five outstanding figures from English 
literature : Chaucer, Shakespeare, Bunyan, Goldsmith and 





Sir Walter Scott. First there is a dramatised version of an 
incident from the writer's life, then follows a play in which 
appear some well-known characters from his works. The 
dialogue tends to oscillate rather oddly between colloquial 
twentieth century and something approaching the speech 
of the appropriate period, but schoolboys are not likely to 
cavil at this. There is plenty of action and the 
characterisation is clear-cut and not too complicated. 
A good deal of careful scholarship has gone into the material, 
so that what is learnt incidentally about English literature is 
sound, A set of a dozen or so would be a useful addition 
to the English department stock-shelves.—C 


* * * bd 


First Steps in Art Appreciation. By Nika Hulton. (Phoenix 

House, 12s. 6d. net.) 

Any lover of paintings who has watched adults or groups 
of school-children wandering disspiritedly round the 
Municipal Art Gallery will agree with the author of this 
introduction to art appreciation that there is need for a 
book “for young people and those adults who, without 
having studied art, have yet a genuine interest in it and 
want some help expressed in simple language, to develop 
their interest." There are some elements in art—the 
creative process, for example—which even creative artists 
themselves find difficult to put into words. No attempt is 
made here to do more than explain, im non-technical 
language, the principal elements that should be looked for 
in a picture. The subject, the centre of interest, volumes 
and masses, brushwork, atmosphere, perspective, light and 
shade, composition, colour, and so on—the terms familiar 
to art criticism are here discussed and explained one by one. 
From the general, the book turns to the particular: there 
are chapters on representational painting, on manners of 
painting, on the history of painting, on the appreciation of 
abstract and other forms of modern painting, and a final 
hint or two on how to look at pictures. Lady Hulton’s 
clarity of style and her understanding of the beginner's 
point of view make her book refreshingly easy reading. 
There is an excellent collection of illustrations in colour and 
monochrome, to which constant reference is made in the 
text. The book is beautifully produced and can be 
thoroughly recommended for school or classroom library. 
The one criticism one might make is that one wishes that 
all the paintings chosen as illustrations had been easily 
accessible to the general reader in this country.—C. 


School. By James Kenward. 
16s. net.) 

Studies of the various aspects of our educational system 
continue to appear with distressing frequency. Each 
stage, each institution, comes in turn under the scrutiny 
of the educational pundit, often with little practical 
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experience of his subject, and each receives its mead of 
commendation or obloquy according to how far it falls in 
with the writer's theories. It is with something of a 
sense of forboding, therefore, that one picks up a book 
entitled “ Prep School.’’ Here will be another study in 
child psychology, another defence of or attack upon the 
dual system, at best perhaps another schoolmaster’s 
‘ Ulysses."’ Imagine one’s relief—as the novelists used to 
say—to find something quite different. Although one 
ought to have been prepared—for James Kenward’s 
earlier book, ‘‘ The Suburban Child,’’ was quite different, 
too. Here he has given us, from the vivid recollections as 
a schoolboy, a picture of a prep school which becomes, by 
his masterly skill in selecting essentials, the prep school. 

‘ Ripple ’’—the smallish country house amid its gardens 
and meadows where, in the second chapter of his life, for 
two-thirds of the year, between the ages of seven and four- 
teen, the English schoolboy is the country child. ‘‘ Making 
his den in the hedge, cutting his bow from the yew tree in 
the shrubbery or the ash tree at the end of the drive, 
collecting the ‘ grey goose feather,’ playing at English and 
French as well as football and cricket, the preparatory 
schoolboy breathes in the very sap and handles the very 
stuff of his country’s history.’ This is the picture that 
Mr. Kenward draws for us. And in his pages, the school, 
the headmaster, his varied and changing staff and, above 
all the boys come to life. As with Defoe and Dickens, his 
secret lies in the accumulation of apparently trivial but 
unerringly telling details. It is not the great occasions that 
make a school, but “ the little unremembered acts” of 
every day. The psychological study of young boyhood is 
there, too, but it is never stated—it is implied, it is self- 
revealing. The book breathes the very spirit of ‘* boy- 
ness '’—the insistence on practical activities, the simple, 
clear-cut, uncomplicated standards and loyalties. And the 
strengths and weaknesses of the boarding-school system 
are implied, too, but never put into words. “‘ Here is a 
book that will give pleasure to the specialist as well as to 
the general reader, to all ex-preparatory schoolboys and 
members of the teaching profession, to parents, and lastly 
(but perhaps not least) to schoolboys themselves.’’ This 
closing sentence of the publishers’ advertisement has an 
ominously familiar ring, but for once it is abundantly 
justified. Thank you, Mr. Kenward, your book was a 
pleasure to read.—C. 


. . * * 


Thunder over Africa, by Rex Gutridge, with illustrations by 

Cyril Deakins, A.R.E. (Frederick Warne, 9s. 6d.) 

This is first boy’s title in Warne’s new series referred to 
recently. It tells the story of apprentice John Ross to whom 
the prospect of spending a whole year in Port Natal was not 
an attractive proposition as he approached the coast 
aboard the brig Elizabeth in the year 1824. Africa he had 





heard was a cruel and primitive country where only the 
fittest survived. Once ashore, however, the situation began 
to change and there was adventure with new people and 
places to see and explore. 

- - 


* * 


Tales of Brigadier Gerard and Uncle Bernac, by Sir Arthur 

Conan Doyle (John Murray, 5s. each). 

Two new issues in the School Library of Famous Books 
that need no commendation here. Both have been selected 
with an introduction, notes and exercises by A. E. Smith. 
Eileen M. Hill provides the illustrations for the first named 
and John Mackay for “‘ Uncle Bernac.” 


* * 7 * 
Hobson’s Choice, by Rita F. Snowden (Epworth Press, 6s.) 
A collection of thirty short stories for boys of from nine 


to twelve, and there is no question but that they will find 
much enjoyment in this book. 


Higher Grants for Students 


From next Autumn the parents of state schulars and 
students at teacher training colleges, including technical 
teacher training colleges, will have to pay less and the 
grants themselves will be larger. This was announced 
early this month by Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd, Minister of Educa- 
tion, in a memorandum to local education authorities : 
the local authorities are also asked to apply the same 


| arrangements to local award holders. 


The Education Act, 1944, does not allow the Minister to 
disregard parents’ income entirely but within the statutory 
limitations he has reduced the burden on them. The 
existing scale for fixing their contribution is progressively 
more severe as incomes increase. This is being abandoned. 
Under the new scale the parents’ contribution will rise by 
equal steps. Also, a number of parents will be relieved 
from making any contribution at all. 

These and other changes will cost about £1,900,000 in a 
full year. About two-thirds of this will accrue in 1958 /59, 
and provision has been made for the Exchequer’s share of 
this in the Estimates of the Ministry of Education which 
are now before Parliament. 


Mr. Albert E. Hortrop, deputy borough education officer 


| at Luton (Beds.) was last week inducted president of the 


National Association of Local Government Officers. 


The fifty-fiftth Annual General Meeting of the Association 
of Education Committees will be held at the Spa Scar- 
borough, on the 25th, 26th and 27th of this month 
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| IN TECHNOLOGY in Civil or Electrical (Power and Telecommunications) » 
Engineering. The courses are of four years’ duration for students aged | 
or over and include periods of industrial training arranged with reputable 
firms. Grants and scholarships available to cover fees and 
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